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JAPANESE  IN  CANADA   (Including  those  naturalized  and 
those  born  in  Canada). 

Classified  by  Provinces. 

Census  taken  on  October  1st,  1920. 


Province 
Vancouver  City 

Male 

3,619 

7,593 

287 

114 

48 

172 

19 

1 

Female 

2,032 

3,623 

88 

33 

38 

21 

3 

Total 
5  651 

British  Columbia  (except  Vancouver) 

Alberta 

11,216 
375 

Saskatchewan 

147 

Manitoba  and  Yukon  Territory 

86 

Ontario 

193 

Quebec 

92 

New  Brunswick 

1 

Total 

11,853 

5,838 

17,691 

Note:— The  Consulates,  having  no  means  of  taking  census  of 
Japanese  naturalized  and  unnaturalized  separately,  were 
obliged  to  take  both  together. 


JAPANESE  IN  CANADA   (Including  those  naturalized  and 
those  born  in  Canada.) 

Classified  by  Age. 

Census  taken  on  October  1st,  1920. 


Under 

6 
years 

Under 

14 
years 

Under 

20 
•  years 

Under 

37 
years 

Under 

50 
years 

Over 

50 
years 

809 
96 

Total 

INIale 
Female 

1,611 
1,517 

633 
594 

629 
227 

4,628 
2,623 

3,570 
754 

11,880 
5,811 

Total 

3,128 

1,227 

856 

7,251 

4,324 

905 

17,691 

NUMBER    OF    JAPANESE    NATURALIZED    IN    CANADA. 

(Figures  taken  from  the  Reports  of  the  Secretary'  of  State  of  Canada) 


Number  of  Japanese  naturalized  prior  to 

Number    of    Japanese 

the  enactment  of  the  Naturalization  Act 

naturalized  under  the 

of  1914. 

Naturalization  Acts  of 

1914  and  1919.  Sche- 

dule showing  number 

in  fiscal  j^ear. 

Year                                               Number 

Number. 

Prior  to  1902 2,733 

1902 : ; ; i67 

1903 279 

1904 86 

1905                                                              41 

1906  (From  Jan.  1st  to  June  30th)          52 

1907  (From  July  1st,  1906,  to  end  of 

1907)                                           306 

1908                                                            439 

1909                                                            341 

1910                                                            306 

■ 

1911                                                            229 

1912                          161 

1913 292 

1914 : 1,120 

1915 ::.:.... 561 

1916 314 

11 

1917                                                            107 

23 

1918 

23 

1919 

22 

1920 

110 

7.534 

189 

Total. 


7.723 
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NUMBER  OF  JAPANESE  IN   CANADA  IN   COMPARISON 
WITH  CANADIAN  POPULATION. 

TABLE  I. 


Canada 

BritishColumbia 

Alberta 
Saskatchewan 

Manitoba  and  Yukon 

Ontario,  Quebec  and 
New  Brunswick 


Population 


7,206,043 
392,480 
374,663 
492,432 
464,126 

4,878,495 


Japanese  (in- 
cluding those 
naturalized  etc. 


17,691 

16,867 

375 

147 

86 

216 


Compari- 
son 


24 

10000 
420 

10000 
1 

10000 
3 

10000 
2 

10000 
0.4 

10000 


TABLE  IL 

Number  of  Japanese  naturalized  in  Canada 7 ,723 

Number  of  Japanese  born  in  Canada  from  1915  to  1919 3,692 

Total  number  of  those  naturalized  and  born  in  Canada 11 ,415 

Note: — Statistics  are  not  available  regarding  those  born  in  Canada 
prior  to  1915. 


ACREAGE  POSSESSED  BY  JAPANESE  (Including  natural- 
ized) IN  CANADA. 


Canada 

British 

Alberta 

Saskatche- 

Ontario 

Columbia 

wan 

Area  in  acres 

2,386,985,395 

227,747,200 

163,382,400 

161,088,000 

166,051,636 

Area  in  acres 

of  field  crops 
(1910) 

53,049,640 

349,388 

8,170,971 

17,347,901 

0,915,884 

Area  in  acres 

owned  by  Ja- 
panese (1019) 

19,992 

5,437 

11,347 

3,180 

28 

Percentage  to 
whole  area  of 
field  crops 

0.01 

1.5 

0.1 

0.02 

0.0002 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Area  in  acres 

leased  by  Ja- 
panese (1019) 

5,296 

3,015.V| 

4.976 

320 

Percentage  to 
whole  area  of 

0.009 

1 

0.05 

0.001 

field  crops 

100 

100 

100 

100 

JAPANESE  PASSENGERS  SAILED  TO  CANADA  SINCE  1908. 


Calendar 

Labourers 

Non- 

Total 

Year 

Labourers 

Returning 
Emigrants 

Other 
Labourers 

1908 

149 

579 

258 

986 

1909 

115 

155 

132 

402 

1910 

180 

365 

121 

666 

1911 

288 

530 

115 

933 

1912 

402 

626 

106 

1,134 

1913 

535 

735 

178 

1,448 

1914 

707 

599 

152 

1,458 

1915 

417 

353 

119 

889 

1916 

520 

534 

144 

1,198 

1917 

382 

844 

169 

1,395 

1918 

868 

918 

227 

2,013 

1919 

1,025 

760 

247 

2.032 

1920 

946 

480 

242 

1,668 

1921 

810 

350 

188 

1,348 

Total 

7,344 

7,828 

2,398 

17,570 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    JAPANESE    LABOURERS     (Except 
Returning  Emigrants)   SAILED  TO   CANADA. 


Calendar 

Emigrants 

Domestic 

Agricultur- 

Contract 

Total 

Year 

(relatives) 

Servants 

al  Settlers 

Labourers 

1908 

279 

244 

8 

48 

579 

1909 

145 

4 

6 

— 

155 

1910 

345 

19 

— 

1 

365 

1911 

464 

63 

3 

— 

530 

1912 

574 

48 

4 

— 

626 

1913 

668 

56 

11 

— 

735 

1914 

550 

42 

7 

— 

599 

1915 

307 

25 

21 

— 

353 

1916 

420 

62 

52 

— 

534 

1917 

601 

145 

98 

— 

844 

1918 

665 

132 

121 

— 

918 

1919 

569 

106 

84 

1 

760 

1920 

379 

48 

52 

1 

480 

1921 

280 

21 

49 

— 

350 

Total 

6,246 

1,015 

516 

51 

7,828 
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JAPANESE  LABOURERS  (Except  Retruning  Emigrants  and 
Cotnract  Labourers)  SAILED  TO  CANADA. 


Calendar 

Domestic 

Agricultural 

Total 

Year 

Servants 

Settlers 

1908 

244 

8 

252 

1909 

4 

6 

10 

1910 

19 



19 

1911 

63 

3 

66 

1912 

48 

4 

52 

1913 

56 

11 

67 

1914 

42 

7 

49 

1915 

25 

21 

46 

1916 

62 

52 

114 

1917 

145 

98 

243 

1918 

132 

121 

253 

1919 

106 

84 

190 

1920 

48 

52 

100 

1921 

21 

49 

70 

Total 

1,015 

516 

1,531 
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JAPANESE    PASSENGERS    RETURNED    FROM    CANADA. 


Calendar 

Year 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1908 

416  and  female 

416 

1909 

456 

75 

531 

1910 

609 

75 

684 

1911 

557 

117 

674 

1912 

489 

146 

635 

1913 

1,030 

251 

1,281 

1914 

1,090 

278 

1,368 

1915 

913 

326 

1.239 

1916 

632 

249 

881 

1917 

' 1,661 

662 

2,323 

1918 

1,309 

502 

1,811 

1919 

1,449 

670 

2,119 

1920 

1,533 

652 

2,185 

1921 

1,076 

460 

1,536 

Total 

13,220 

4,463 

17,683 
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EXCERPT  FROM  HOUSE  OF   COMMONS   DEBATES,  No. 

38,  MAY  8th,  1922. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  King: — 

In  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Japanese  government,  may  I 
refer  the  House  to  a  statement  which  appears  in  Hansard  of  April 
29th,  1919.  In  a  debate  on  that  day  the  Hon.  Mr.  Crelder,  who  at 
that  time  was  Minister  of  Immigration,  had  this  to  say  in  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  thought  the  Japanese  government  had  been 
Hving  up  to  their  agreement: 

"The  House  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  years  ago  an 
arrangement  was  made  whereby  a  Hmited  number  of  Japanese 
would  be  permitted  to  enter  Canada.  I  have  gone  into  the  situ- 
would  be  permitted  to  enter  Canada.  I  have  gone  into  the 
situation  very  carefully,  and  I  can  tell  the  House  that  the 
agreement  has  been  lived  up  to  by  the  Japanese  government 
to  the  letter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  taking  the  figures  for 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  there  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  400  or  500  fewer  Japanese  in  Canada  to-day  that  there 
were  in  1914." 

That  was  the  statement  made  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
in  the  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Borden,  and  of  my  right  hon. 
friend,  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment had  lived  up  to  the  terms  of  their  agreement  up  to  that  time, 
1919,  and  I  know  of  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment have  not  ever  since  been  equally  vigilant  in  living  up  to  the 
terms  of  the  agreement. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  CANADA  WITH  JAPAN. 

(From  "Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada,") 


Fiscal 

Imports  for 

Exports  of 

Total 

Year. 

Consumption. 

Canadian 

Trade. 

Produce. 

1910 

2.179,936 

659,118 

2,839,054 

1911 

2,422,346 

616.230 

3,038,576 

1912 

2,511,875 

486,441 

2,998,316 

1913 

3,503,533 

1,137,867 

4,641,400 

1914 

2,604.216 

1,587,467 

4,191,683 

1915 

2,783,46  5 

963,631 

3,747,096 

1916      • 

4,015,125 

996,575 

5,011,700 

1917 

8,122,735 

1,205,067 

9,327,802 

1918 

12,255,319 

4,861,244 

17,116,563 

1919 

13.618,122 

12,245,439 

25,863,561 

1920 

13,637,287 

7,732,514 

21,369,801 

1921 

11,360,821 

6,414,920 

17,775,741 

1922 

8,192,238 

14,831,520 

23.023,758 

CANADIAN  EXPORTS  ABOVE  $10,000,000. 

For  twelve  months  ended  March,  1922. 
(From  "Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada.") 


Exported  to: 


Total  Value. 


United  Kingdom.. 

United  States 

Italy 

Japan 

Belgium 


299,301,675 
293,906,643 

15,335,818 

: 14,831,520 

12,359,300 

Australia , 10,678,600 
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CANADIAN  COMMODITIES  EXPORTED  TO  JAPAN. 

Year  ended  December  31,  1921. 
(Statistics  taken  by  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.) 

Commodities:  Value  ($) 

Wood  and  Paper 4,226,077 

Leading  Items — 

Wood  pulp 2,473,434 

Timber  , square  Douglas  fir  601,946 

Plank  and  boards,  fir 382,007 

Non-Ferrous  Metals 3,636,321 

Leading  Items — 

Zinc,  spelter 1 ,262,445 

Lead,  pig... 883,348 

Nickel,  fine 660,910 

Animal  Products 613,850 

Leading  Items — 

Fish  and  Fish  Products  57^,245 

Hides  and  skins 28,692 

Vegetable  Products  539,520 
Leading  Items — 

Wheat 417,200 

Wheat  Flour 51,404 

Tires ]..1.L..  41 ,352 

Non-Metallic  Minerals  486,948 
Leading  Items — 

Coal 328,405 

Asbestos  (raw) 148,430 

Iron  and  its  Products 305,015 

Chemicals 209,115 

Fibres  and  Textiles 60,370 

Other  Commodities 17 ,027 


Total  Canadiaii  Exports  to  Japan  10,094,243 
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JAPANESE   COMMODITIES   IMPORTED   INTO   CANADA. 

Year  ended  December  31,  1921. 
(Statistics  taken  by  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.) 

Commodities:  Value  (S) 

Fibres,  textiles  and  textile  products 4,411,794 

Leading  Items — 

Silk  and  its  Products 4,112,429 

Straw  Carpeting 34 ,  227 

Fish  lines 32,392 

Vegetable  Products 1 ,  709 ,  193 

Leading  Items — 

Tea ■ 719,187 

Vegetables , 85 ,  933 

Non-Metallic  Mineral  Products 593,716 

Leading  Items — 

Clay  and  its  products 536, 175 

Glass  and  glassware 56 ,015 

Wood,  wood  products  and  paper 111,645 

Animal  products 82 ,  095 

Non-ferrous  Metal  Products 79 ,  745 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products -48,673 

Other  Commodities 862 ,  046 

Total  Imports  from  Japan 7,923.450 
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NUMBER  OF  JAPANESE  ENLISTED  IN  THE  CANADIAN 
EXPEDITIONARY  FORCE. 

Total  Volunteered  197 

Wounded  in  Action  131 

Killed  in  Action  51 


AMOUNT  SUBSCRIBED  BY  JAPvVNESE  IN  BRITISH 
COLUMBIA  TO  VICTORY  LOAN. 

The    Amount    asked    by    the    Canadian    Government  from 
Japanese   was  $50,000. 

Total  amount  subscribed  by  Japanese  in  B.C $235,400 

The  Japanese  Community  of  Vancouver  was  presented  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales'  flag  on  November  6th,  1919,  and  the  flag  was 
subsequently  decorated  with  three  crests  as  the  totals  increased. 
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DISTRICT  TOTAL  NOW  EXCEEDS  EIGHT  MILLIONS. 

(From  ''The  Province",  Vancouver,  6th  Nov.,  1919. 
To-day,  at  the  Victory  Loan  hmcheon,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  three  cheers  and  a  "Tiger,"  Mayor  Gale  presented  the  Prince  of 
Wales  flag  to  the  Japanese  community  of  Vancouver,  which  has  not 
only  reached  its  objective,  but  has  subscribed  in  addition  10  per 
cent  more  than  its  quota.  In  making  the  presentation  his  worship 
said : 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  the  Japanese  were  assigned 
$50,000  as  their  amount,  but  it  was  soon  perceived  that  this  quota 
was  too  small,  and  another  S*50,000  was  added.  As  a  result  of  the 
enthusiasrn  which  has  been  put  into  the  work  this  community  has 
gone  10  per  cent  over  its  quota,  having  to  its  credit  $110,950.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  that  we  Canadians  realize  that  in  the  Japanese 
we  have  warm  friends.  During  the  early  days  of  the  war  we  had 
an  enemy  fleet  menacing  our  shores,  but  we  felt  secure  when  we 
were  assured  by  the  Japanese  that  we  would  receive  their  protec- 
tion." 

Mr.  S.  Ukita,  the  Japanese  consul  for  Vancouver,  received  the 
flag  on  behalf  of  his  countrymen.  In  his  reply  he  stated  that 
during  the  war  the  Japanese  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  lives 
if  necessary  for  the  King  and  country  of  their  adoption. 

"We  are  prepared  to  finish  the  job  now,"  he  said,  "and  we 
realize  that  we  are  real  Canadians,  and  that  we  must  help  our  coun- 
try. This  is  the  spirit  which  is  carrying  us  on,  and  we  will  continue 
in  our  work  until  the  last  moment  of  the  drive." 


AN  EPISODE. 

(From  the  Tokio  Asahi,  April  14,  1922.) 

Yesterday  afternoon  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
went  down  to  the  British  Embassy  which  is  located  in  a  plaza 
covered  with  cherry  blossoms  just  outside  the  Imperial  Palace,  to 
attend  the  reception  given  by  Sir  Charles  Eliot  in  honour  of  his 
Royal  Guest.  The  Prince,  after  enjoying  a  game  of  rackets,  stood 
in  the  receiving  line  with  the  Ambassador  and  Lady  Eliot  and  re- 
ceived over  six  hundred  people  consisting  of  high  Japanese  civil 
and  military  officials,  the  Diplomatic  corps,  prominent  British 
residents,  etc.  Among  these  high  dignitaries  and  full  dress  crowds, 
there  was  one  who  was  especially  honoured  by  the  British  heir 
apparent.     This  was  not,  however,  one  of  the  high  officials  whose 
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uniforms  were  glittering  with  golden  embroidery  and  decorations, 
nor  was  it  a  charming  lady  with  bouquet  in  hand  from  the  British 
colony.  The  person  in  question  was  a  man  who  had  come  leaning 
on  a  crutch  and  helped  by  his  uncle  Count  M.  Soejima,  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Peers.  The  nephew,  S.  Morooka  by  name,  appeared 
in  the  simple  uniform  of  a  Canadian  soldier  with  the  overseas 
service  button  of  the  Dominion  for  which  he  fought  in  France  from 
1916  to  1918. 

When  Canada  was  sending  her  boys  out  for  overseas  service  in 
1916,  Morooka  was  in  British  Columbia  and  volunteered  with  two 
hundred  other  Japanese  boys  for  the  expedition.  While  the  greater 
part  of  his  comrades  fell  in  battle,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  survive 
although  he  sustained  a  severe  wound  during  hot  fighting  near 
Arras,  France,  and  was  sent  over  to  Netley  Hospital  across  the 
Channel.  It  was  in  that  hospital  that  this  wounded  soldier  first  met 
the  Prince  who  was  visiting  those  gallant  patients  sent  back  from 
the  field.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  British  Ambassador  who  had 
extended  the  invitation  to  him,  Morooka  was  able  to  see  His  Royal 
Highness  for  the  second  time,  and  the  latter  stretched  out  his  hand 
to  the  returned  soldier  as  soon  as  the  Canadian  uniform  caught  his 
eye  among  the  gathering.  Morooka  could  not  speak  for  a  moment 
from  emotion,  but  the  genial  Prince  plied  him  with  questions:  To 
what  regim^ent  did  you  belong?  In  what  battle  was  it  that  you  were 
wounded?  Have  you  been  doing  well  since?  And  the  con- 
versation went  on  so  long  that  all  present  were  attracted  to  the  scene 
and  were  deeply  impressed. 

EXCERPT  FROM  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  DEBATES,  No. 

47,  MAY  19,  1922. 

Mr.  Beland,  (Minister  of  Health) :  This  work  is  being  followed 
very  closely.  Though  the  quantity  of  narcotics  entering  into 
Canada  through  ordinary,  permitted  channels  has  immensely 
decreased  during  the  last  three  years,  I  am  sorry  to  convey  to  the 
connnittee  the  information  that  the  illicit  introduction  of  opium 
and  its  derivatives,  such  as  morphine,  heroin  and  cocaine  has  con- 
siderably increased.  The  smuggling  in  of  opium  is  carried  on  par- 
ticularly on  the  western  coast,  whilst  the  illicit  introduction  of  other 
drugs,  such  as  cocaine  for  example,  is  carried  on  especially  through 
eastern  ports.  I  may,  if  I  am  permitted  for  a  moment,  give  to  the 
committee  the  number  of  prosecutions  and  convictions  by  provinces 
and  also  by  professions  and  nationalities  entered  during  the  year 
just  ended: 
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Province. 

Doctor. 

Drug- 
gists. 

Veterin- 
ary Sur- 
geons. 

Other 

illicit 

dealers. 

China- 
men. 

Brit.  Columbia 
Alberta 

4 
3 
0 
0 
2 

7 
3 
4 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
6 
0 

0 
5 
0 
0 
0 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

0 
3 
0 
0 
0 

11 

28 

15 

9 

12 

4 
82 
1 
1 
0 

300 
59 

Saskatchewan.  ..    . 

73 

Manitoba 

Ontario 

Quebec,  not  includ- 
ing Montreal 

Montreal 

New  Brunswick 

Nova  Scotia 

Prince  Ed.  Island. 

0 
52 

10 
123 

9 
8 
0 

Total  prosecutions 
find  convictions... 

23 

11 

4 

'     163 

634 

That  makes  a  total  during  the  last  year  of  835  convictions. 
This  will  convey  to  the  committee  the  extent  of  the  illicit  traffic  in 
narcotic  drugs  in  Canada.  For  this  reason,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  department  to  follow  up  as  closely  as  possible  and  to  prosecute 
illicit  dealers  in  the  year  just  commencing. 

Mr.  McKenzie:  Did  I  understand  the  minister  to  say  that  he 
got  a  conviction  in  each  prosecution? 

Mr.  Beland:  Those  are  all  convictions. 

Mr.  McKenzie:  I  was  thinking  the  minister  must  have  been 
his  own  magistrate. 

Mr.  Marcil  (Bona venture):  Are  the  convictions  followed  by 
fines  or  imprisonment? 


Mr.  Belaxd:  In  those  cases  the  sentence  is  fine  or  imprison- 


ment. 


Mr.  Hoey:  Have  any  Japanese  been  convicted  of  dealing  in 
narcotics  during  the  past  year? 


Mr.  Beland:  There  is  no  record  of  any  Japanese  being  prose- 


cuted 
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JAPANESE  NEEDED  TO  WORK  IN  FISH  CANNERIES  OF 

B.C. 

(From  "Montreal  Gazette,"  April  22nd,  1922.) 
Ottawa,  April,  21. — That  he  would  prefer  to  employ  white 
fishermen,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  average  white  man  on  the 
west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  would  not  fish,  and,  therefore,  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  Japanese,  was  the  declaration  made  this  morning 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Fisheries,  of  W.  R.  Lord,aVancouver 
Island  salmon  canner.  Mr.  Lord  wanted  an  embargo  against  the 
export  of  raw  fish  from  Canada  to  the  United  Slates.  American 
buyers,  he  said,  could  outbid  the  Canadian  canners  and  pay  higher 
prices  here  than  they  did  at  home. 

W.  G.  McQuarrie,  Conservative  member  for  New  Westminster, 
whose  resolution  from  the  House  was  before  the  committee,  claimed 
that  in  some  sections  the  salmon  fisheries  of  British  Columbia  were 
so  greatly  controlled  by  Orientals  that  w^hite  fishermen  were  not 
being  allowed  to  enter  the  business.  This  was  an  improper  state  of 
affairs  in  Canada. 

Mr.  McQuarrie  believed  the  committee  could  profitablj^  con- 
sider the  whole  fisheries  industry  of  the  Dominion. 

W.  R.  Lord  declared  the  salmon  fisheries  in  British  Columbia 
were  in  a  serious  state.  Traps  in  the  Puget  Sound  had  reduced 
the  Fraser  River  salmon  catch  severely. 

These  traps  were  operated  by  Americans.  Some  Canadian 
traps  were  operated  on  the  south  coast  of  Vancouver  Island.  Mr. 
Lord  suggested  the  best  solution  would  be  to  close  down  the  Fraser 
River  Fisheries  for  eight  years.  This  would  necessitate  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  to  have  American  traps  stopped  also. 

He  had  come  to  Ottawa  to  ask  for  an  embargo  or  export  duty 
which  would  give  Canadian  packers  an  equal  chance  with  Americans 
The  export  of  fish  in  the  raw  state  should  be  prohibited.  Answering 
Mr.  McQuarrie,  witness  admitted  this  would  prohibit  fishermen 
from  selling  to  anyone  but  Canadian  packers.  This  would  compel 
American  buyers  to  process  their  fish  in  Canada. 

Mr.  McQuarrie:  "Then  you  could  fix  prices  to  the  fishermen?" 

Witness  admitted  that  this  was  the  case. 

Mr.  McQuarrie  said  he  had  fought  this  for  years.  Mr.  Lord 
added  that  Japanese  were  being  employed  "because  the  white  men 
would  not  work.  They  wanted  to  sit  back  and  curse  the  Govern- 
ment because  it  did  not  start  public  works." 
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Japanese  fishermen  received  just  as  high  prices  as  white  men. 
Witness  would  hke  to  get  Scotch  settlers  there  to  farm  and  fish, 
but  the  farm  lots  were  tied  up  by  people  who  would  neither  farm  nor 
fish. 

If  there  were  no  Japanese  fishermen  there  would  be  no  canning 
business.  Witness  would  buy  from  a  white  man  in  preference  to 
yellow,  but  white  men  would  not  fish.  He  would  keep  Japanese 
out  altogether  if  he  could  get  whites.  He  had  lost  $30,000  last  year 
because  there  was  no  market  for  low-grade  fish. 

Answering  Mr.  McQuarrie,  witness  said  an  embargo  would 
reduce  the  price  to  the  canners  in  Canada, 

Chairman  Duff  called  Mr.  Lord's  attention  to  the  proposed 
American  tariff,  which  puts  a  duty  of  two  cents  a  pound  on  fish. 

"Would  you  need  an  embargo  if  that  goes  into  effect?"  asked 
Mr.  Duff.     "No,"  replied  Mr.  Lord. 

"When  will  that  duty  go  into  effect?"  asked  a  committee  man. 

"I  hope  never,"  replied  Mr.  Duff,  who  is  interested  in  east 
coast  fisheries. 

EXCERPT  FROM  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS   DEBATES,  No. 
38,  MAY  8th,  1922. 

Mr.  James  S.  Woodsworth  (Winnipeg,  Centre): 

.A  great  deal  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  Orientals 
commg  into  this  country  and  forcing  themselves  upon  us.  I  should 
like  to  know  who  brought  them  into  this  country.  For  yestrs 
labour  has  been  pleading  that  something  should  be  done  to  prevent 
unfair  competition.  The  great  corporations  went  over  to  China 
and  Japan  and  brought  coollie  labour  into  this  country.  Why? 
Simply  for  two  reasons,  in  the  first  place  because  it  was  cheap  labour; 
and  in  the  second  place  because  it  could  be  more  readily  handled. 
That  is  undoubted  and  we  can  go  all  over  the  coast,  and  we  have 
been  able  to  do  so  for  a  good  many  years,  and  find  great  coi-porations 
who  are  doing  this.  In  the  first  place  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
brought  the  Orientals  in  to  work  on  construction  on  the  docks  and 
later  on  at  other  kinds  of  work.  Other  large  corporations  brought 
in  these  Orientals  because  it  was  cheap  labour  and  easily  handled. 
Some  of  the  Orientals  who  have  been  brought  in  during  these  years 
are  beginning  to  acquire  a  little  money  and  going  into  business,  and 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  all  these  years,  we  hear  the  crj^  going  up 
from  some  business  men,  the  retailers'  association,  and  some  of  the 
financiers,  that  something  must  be  done,  as  these  Orientals  are 
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beating  us  at  our  own  game.  I  think  it  is  well  on  this  occasion  that 
we  should  review  the  past  and  recognize  very  clearly  that  it  is  these 
big  corporations  arid  financial  organizations  that  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  Oriental  immigration  to  this  country.  I  desire  to 
suggest  here  that,  even  if  we  passed  e.^cisQibn  laws  at  this  time,  we 
would  not  begin  to  solve  the  problem.  Why?  Simply  because  we 
are  beginning  to  get  cheap  labour  done  ever  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Pacific.  We  have  our  transportation  facilities  now,  our  ships  and 
so  on.  I  remember  two  or  three  years  ago  while  working  in  the 
docks  in  Vancouver,  handling  a  cargo  of  crude  tobacco  from  the 
southern  states  that  came  over  the  Great  Northern.  It  was  sent 
to  China.  I  cannot  say  that  the  very  self-same  firm  to  which  it 
was  consigned  afterwards  sent  back  the  return  cargo,  but  I  know 
there  was  a  return  cargo  of  manufactured  cigars  and  cigarettes. 
If  some  of  the  big  firms  cannot  get  the  cheap  labour  here  they  are 
going  to  get  it  over  there.  It  is  only  about  a  year  ago  we  read  in 
the  financial  papers  that  some  of  the  big  steel  companies  were  finding 
that  steel  manufactured  in  China  could  be  laid  down  more  cheaply 
in  San  Francisco  than  steel  manufactured  in  Pittsburg,  and  from 
that  time  steel  plate  was  to  be  brought  from  the  Orient,  rather  than 
to  be  manufactured  on  the  American  side  of  the  water.  As  long  as 
we  permit  competition  of  the  kind  we  now  have  we  will  not  solve 
our  problems  by  saying  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  cheap  labour 
on  this  side  of  the  ocean.     We  will  have  it  on  the  other  side. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  that  showed  racial  prejudice  and  an 
appeal  made  to  racial  bigotry.  I  want  to  protest  that  the  civili- 
zation of  China  and  Japan  is  not  what  we  have  sometimes  called 
''heathen"  and  that  it  is  not  a  low  type  of  civilization.  We  must 
remember  that  we  face  a  much  bigger  problem  than  has  been  sug- 
gested. It  has  taken  several  thousand  years  for  the  white  race  to 
travel,  first  by  slow  stages  across  Europe  and  then  after  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  to  cross  in  the  course  of  the  last  hundred  years  the  North 
American  continent.  We  are  to-day  faced  with  a  world  problem. 
The  west  has  met  the  east.  We  have  gone  completely  around;  the 
circle  is  complete,  and  to-day  the  west  looks  out  to  the  east. 

I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  the  800,000,000  of  people 
in  the  Orient  are  expecting  to  come  over  and  invade  our  coast. 
The  picture  was  overdrawn.  I  do  not  know  that  Japan  is  very 
anxious  to  take  Canada  as  a  field  for  exploitation,  but  I  recognize 
that  we  face  a  serious  national  and  international  f)roblem.  That 
being  the  case,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  we  do  nothing  to 
alienate  any  of  these  Oriental  nations,  that  we  recognize  the  serious- 
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ness  of  the  question  and  proceed  in  such  a  way  as  will  promote^ 
as  the  Premier  has  well  said,  a  feeling  of  good  will.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  we  have  a  much  higher  type  of  education  here  and 
that  these  people  are  illiterate.  With  regard  to  the  Chinese,  I 
desire  to  say  that  after  their  children  have  finished  the  regular  day's 
school  in  Vancouver  they  proceed  to  their  own  Chinese  school,  as 
some  of  the  Jewish  people  do  in  Winnipeg  and  Montreal,  in  order 
that  they  may  further  their  education. 

One  of  the  troubles  with  us,  as  has  been  admitted  on  the  floor 
of  this  House,  is  that  a  great  many  of  scse  people  are  more  competent 
than  we  are,  and  unless  we  look  to  our  educational  system  in  this 
country,  we  are  going  to  be  outdone  either  in  this  country  or  by' 
competition  from  other  countries.  I  had  a  few  years  ago  the  duty 
of  making  some  investigations  as  to  educational  conditions  in  the 
western  provinces.  Among  verj^  large  groups  of  our  immigrants  I 
found  one-third  of  the  children  not  attending  anj'  school  whatever. 
If  I  rememljer  the  figures  aright — and  I  have  been  somewhat  in 
touch  with  the  question  of  education  in  Japan — 96  per  cent  of  the 
Japanese  childr«en  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  are  attending  school. 
Unless  we  are  more  careful  than  we  have  been  in  caring  for  the 
people  in  this  country,  and  seeing  that  they  are  not  unfairly  dealt 
with,  we  are  going  to  have  to  face  this  problem  unprepared  and 
confessedly  be  unable  to  meet  the  competition. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  Avay  in  which  these  Japanese 
and  Chinese  are  increasing.  For  the  past  two  or  three  years  I  have 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  loggers  on  the  Pacific  coast.  I  may 
say  that  of  some  20,000  loggers  in  the  union,  as  I  am  informed  by 
the  men  who  know  best  the  personnel  of  that  union,  5  per  cent  are 
unmarried.  Under  the  conditions  under  which  logging  is  now  car- 
ried on,  these  men  can  never  hope  to  have  homes  of  their  own.  I 
would  venture  to  say  that  you  may  bring  in  all  the  exclusion  laws 
you  please  but  so  long  as  you  force  our  own  white  people  to  live  so 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  have  wives  and  children,  you  are  not 
going  to  keep  Canada  a  great  empty  country  with  the  Orientals 
locked  out.  These  are  matters  which  should  be  studied  in  connec- 
tion with  a  debate  of  this  kind. 

What  is  the  solution?  One  or  two  things  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion. The  first  perhaps  a  temporary  restriction  of  immigration, 
such  as  has  been  suggested.  Certainly  I  think  the  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Mackenzie  King)  has  taken  the  right  position  when  he  says 
that  we  have  a  right  to  stand  guard  over  our  doors  and  to  say  who 
is  to  be  admitted  to  this  country.     We  have  a  right  to  say  under 
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what  conditions,  this  great  experiment  of  building  up  a  nation  is 
to  be  carried  forward.  It  would  seem  to  me  however  that  we  would 
be  attacking  the  problem  on  a  great  deal  safer  ground  if  w^e  decided 
that  we  would  maintain  in  this  country  certain  minimum  standards. 
Why  is  it  that,  as  we  were  told  to-day,  girls  go  into  Chinese  res- 
taurants? Simph^  because  they  are  driven  into  doing  so,  because 
they  cannot  get  decent  wages.  Why  is  it  that  Japanese  women 
work  long  hours?  I  have  seen  them  working  in  the  canneries  at 
Steveston.  Who  is  employing  them?  They  are  emploj'cd  by  white 
corporations  that  refuse  to  pay  the  wages  that  will  keep  our  people 
there.  That  is  where  the  trouble  lies,  and  that  is  something  .that 
ought  to  be  said.  We  would  be  going,  perhaps  along  saner  lines  if 
we  said  that  we  would  make  it  a  crime  for  any  individual  or  cor- 
poration to  pay  any  man  or  woman  less  than  a  living  wage.  As 
Paul  Kellogg  years  ago  said  in  his  Study  of  Oriental  Immigration 
in  the  United  States,  if  we  had  minimum  standards,  we  would  erect 
an  immigration  tariff  that  would  be  more  eftective  than  any  other 
kind  of  tariff  we  could  possibly  have. 

EXCERPT  FROM   HOUSE  OF  COMMONS   DEBATES,  No. 
38,  MAY  8th,  1922. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Dickie,  (Nanaimo,  B.C.): 

As  to  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  I  never  quite  realized  just 
what  it  meant  until  early  in  the  war  when  the  Pacific  coast  was  in 
danger  of  invasion  by  the  German  warships  Nuremberg  and  Scharn- 
horst.  The  people  in  Victoria,  my  home  city,  were  alarmed  for 
fear  these  warships  would  make  a  raid  on  the  city.  We  had  at  that 
time  an  obsolete  warship  called  the. Rainbow,  and  two  submarines, 
but  we  were  not  sanguine  as  to  the  result,  of  an  engagement,  should 
one  occur,  between  them  and  one  of  the  up-to-date  German  warships 
South  of  us  there  were  warships  Ijelonging  to  our  American  cousins, 
but  they  were  swinging  indolentl^^  on  their  anchors  and  we  began 
to  think  that  the  words — "blood  is  thicker  than  water"  were  mean- 
ingless. However,  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  August  tliere 
came  steaming  into  the  harbour  of  Victoria  the  battleship  Idzuma, 
an  up-to-date  armoured  cruiser,  swarming  with  little  brown  men, 
and  we  gave  a  mighty  cheer  for  Japan  when  we  saw  that  ship ;  we 
knew  then  that  we  should  receive  ample  protection.  Five  days 
later  the  Newcastle  came  in,  followed  by  two  more  ships  of  the  Ja- 
pan.ese  navy  and  then,  Sir,  we  in  British  Columbia  realized  the  im- 
portance of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance.  This  question  (Oriental 
immigration)  is  a  very  important  one  indeed;  it  must  be  dealt  with 
diplomatically  and  not  by  demagogues,  otherwise  the  danger  will 
be  great.  25 


RIGHTS  ENJOYED  BY  CANADIANS  IN  JAPAN. 

(From  House  of  Commons  Debates,  No.  51,  May  29th,  1922.) 

On  the  Orders  of  the  Day: 

Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King  (Prime  Minister) :  Mr.  Speaker, 
Ijlesire  to  make  a  correction  in  an  answer  to  a  question  by  the  hon. 
member  of  Victoria  City  (Mr.  Tolmie)  with  regard  to  the  enjoyment 
of  certain  rights  by  Canadians  in  Japan,  which  question  and  answer 
will  be  found  in  Hansard  of  May  5th  at  pages  1513  and  1514. 

The  answer  relates  to  the  right  of  Canadian  labourers  to  pursue 
their  callings  in  Japan.  In  the  last  paragraph  of  answer  No.  2  it 
is  stated  that: 

Toreign  labourers  may  not  pursue  their  callings  in  Japan 
-outside  the  limits  of  the  former  foreign  settlements  or  the  "mixed 
residence"  areas  without  the  express  permission  of  the  administra- 
tive authorities.' 

I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Ohta,  the  Japanese  Consul  General  in 
'^Ottawa,  that  this  answer  is  bound  to  lead  to  a  misconception.  The 
Japanese  Imperial  Ordinance  No.  352,  dated  the  28th  July,  1899, 
provides  that  all  aliens,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  some  of  them  are 
not  entitled  by  treaty  or  customarj^  practice  to  freedom  of  residence 
in  Japan,  may  reside,  move  or  pursue  their  callings  in  any  place 
outside  the  former  foreign  settlements  or  the  "mixed  residence" 
areas. 

The  Japanese  Government,  mainly  in  order  to  ameliorate  the 
restrictions  that  had  been  put  upon  Chinese  labourers,  promulgated 
the  above  Ordinance  with  a  proviso  that  alien  labourers  coming 
from  countries  having  no  commercial  treaty  with  Japan  or  not 
entitled  bj^  customary  practice  to  do  so,  may  not  pursue  their  call- 
ings outside  the  limits  of  the  former  foreign  settlements  or  the 
"mixed  residence"  areas  without  the  permission  of  the  administra- 
tive authorities.  It  is  needless  to  say,  therefore,  so  Mr.  Ohta 
informs  me,  that  Canadian  citizens  irrespective  of  their  calling — 
labourer  or  non-labourer — stand  outside  the  scope  of  this  ordinance 
and  are  fully  entitled  to  engage  in  business,  etc.,  in  any  place  within 
Japanese  territory  in  common  with  the  nationals  of  the  most  fa- 
voured nation. 

In  connection  with  the  matter  of  land  holding  by  aliens  in 
Japan,  I  am  further  informed  by  Mr.  Ohta,  who  in  these  matters 
is  advised  and  instructed  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  at 
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Tokio,  that  there  is  provided  in  the  Japanese  Civil  Code  a  title  of 
lease  of  moveable  and  immovable  property  (besides  the  superficies 
and  emphyteusis  mentioned  in  No.  2  of  the  same  answer)  which  all 
aliens  alike  with  Japanese  subjects  can  obtain  for  a  period  of  not 
longer  than  twenty  years;  and  further  that  the  lease  and  emphy- 
teusis (the  term  of  the  latter  is  from  twenty  to  fifty  3^ears)  can  be 
renewed  and  the  superficies  can  be  created  for  any  number  of  years 
by  contract,  tending  practically  to  obliterate  the  difference  from  the 
ownership  of  land. 

Consequently  it  is  maintained  by  the  Japanese  Government 
that  foreign  residents  in  Japan  are  not  subject  to  the  least  incon- 
venience in  the  leasing  and  holding  of  land,  nor  do  they  complain 
of  the  restrictions  which  still  exist  with  respect  to  land  ownership 
bj'  an  individual  alien  and  which  the  Japanese  Government  hopes 
soon  to  remove. 

I  felt,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  view  of  the  answer  which  was  given 
on  the  5th  instant  I  should  at  once  direct  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  this  correction  as  soon  as  i  twas  broguht  to  my  notice. 


THE  CIVIL  CODE  OF  JAPAN. 

Section  VII — Leasing  of  Movable  and  Immovable  Property. 

Subsection  I. 

General  Provisions. 
601. 
The  leasing  of  a  thing  is  where  one  party  agrees  to  have  the 
other  use  and  lake  profits  of  a  thing,  and  the  other  partj^  agrees  to 
pay  a  rent  therefor. 

602. 
If  a  person  who  has  not  disposing  eapaci(y  or  aiithrotiy  makes 
a  contract  of  leasing,  such  leasing  cannot  be  .  for  longer  than  the 
following  periods:-— 

1.  In  case  of  the  leasing  of  forest  land  for  the  purpose  of 

planting  or  cutting  trees,  ten  years. 

2.  In  case  of  the  leasing  of  other  land,  five  years. 

3.  In  case  of  the  leasing  of  buildings,  three  years. 

4.  In  case  of  the  leasing  of  moveables,  six  months. 

603. 
The  periods  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  can  be  renewed, 
but  such  renewal  must  be  made  as  to  land  within  one  year,  as  to 
buildings  within  three  months,  as  to  movables,  within  one  month 
before  their  termination  of  the  period. 

604. 
The  period  of  duration  of  a  leasing  cannot  exceed   twenty 
years.     If  a  leasing  is  made  for  a  longer  period,  such  period  is  to  be 
reduced  to  twenty  years. 

The  aforesaid  period  may  be  renewed;  but  it  must  not  exceed 
twenty  years  from  the  time  of  the  renewal. 

LocATio  CoNDUCTio  RERUM  in  Roman  Law. 


THE  CIVIL  CODE  OF  JAPAN  (Dr.  L.  Lonholm.) 

Chapter  IV. 

Superficies. 

265. 
A  superficiary  has  the  right  to  use  another  person's  land  for 
the  purpose  of  owning  thereon  structures  or  bamboos  and  trees. 
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2G6. 
If  a  superficiary  is  bound  to  pay  a  fixed  ground  rent  to  tlie 
owner  of  the  land,  the  provision  of  Arts.  274-276  apply  correspond- 
ingly. 

Also  the  provisions  as  to  the  contract  of  leasing  apply  cor- 
respondingly to  the  rent. 

267. 

The  provisions  of  Arts.  209-238  apply  correspondingly  to  the 
relations  between  several  superficiaries  and  between  a  superficiary 
and  the  owner  of  the  land;  but  the  presumption  mentioned  in  Art. 
229  applies  to  a  superficiary  only  as  to  works  which  have  been 
constructed  after  the  creation  of  the  superficies. 

268. 
If  no  time  for  the  duration  of  the  superficies  has  been  fixed  in 
the  act  by  which  it  was  created,  and  there  is  no  special  custom  to  the 
contrary,  the  superficiary  may  surrender  his  right  at  any  time: 
but  if  he  is  bound  to  pay  a  ground  rent,  he  must  give  notice  at  least 
one  year  beforehand  or  pay  one  full  year's  rent. 

If  the  superficiary  does  not  surrender  his  right  according  to 
the  foregoing  provisions,  the  court  may  on  the  application  of  a 
party  interested  fix  the  duration  of  the  right  at  from  twenty  to  fifty 
years,  taking  into  consideration  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  struc- 
tures or  bamboos  and  trees,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  existing 
on  the  time  when  the  right  was  created. 

269. 

At  the  termination  of  the  superficies  the  superficiary,  on  re- 
storing the  land  to  its  former  condition,  may  take  away  structures 
or  bamboos  and  trees.  But  if  the  owner  of  the  land  gives  notice 
that  he  desires  to  buy  such  things,  and  offers  their  present  value, 
the  superficiary  cannot  refuse  such  offer  except  for  some  just  reason. 

If  there  is  a  custom  different  from  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  such  custom  is  to  govern. 


THE  CIVIL  CODE  OF  JAPAN.     (Dr.  L.  Lonholm.) 
Chapter  V. 

Emphyteusis. 
270. 
An  emphyteuta  has  a  right  to  carry  on  agriculture  or  to  rear 
animals  on  the  land  of  another  on  payment  of  a  rent. 
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271. 
An  emphyteuta  must  not  make  any  change  which  will  cause 
permanent  damage  to  the  land. 

272. 
An  emphyteuta  may  assign  his  right,  or  may  let  the  land  for 
the  purpose  of  agriculture  or  the  rearing  of  animals  within  the  dura- 
tion of  his  right;  unless  that  has  been  forbidden  by  the  act  of  crea- 
tion of  the  right. 

273. 
As  to  the  duties  of  an  emphyteuta,  in  addition  to  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  and  to  any  provisions  contained  in  the  act  of  creation, 
the  rules  relating  to  leasing  apply  correspondingly. 

274. 
Even  though  an  emphyteuta  suffers  a  loss  of  profits  by  vis 
MAJOR,  he  has  no  claim  for  the  remission  or  reduction  of  his  rent, 

275. 
If  an  emphyteuta  because  of  vis  ma  or,  receives  no  profits  at 
all  for  three  consecutive  years  or  more,  or  for  five  consecutive  years 
or  more  receives  onlj^  a  profit  which  is  less  than  his  rent,  he  may 
surrender  his  right. 

276. 

If  an  emphyteura  fails  to  pay  his  rent  for  two  consecutive  years, 
or  is  adjudged  bankrupt,  the  landlord  may  claim  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  emphyteusis. 

277. 

If  there  is  any  custom  different  from  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  six  articles,  such  custom  is  to  govern. 

278. 
The  duration  of  an  emphj^teusis  is  from  twenty  to  fifty  years. 
If  it  is  created  for  a  longer  period  than  fifty  years,  it  is  reduced  to 
fifty  years. 

An  emphyteusis  may  be  renewed,  but  not  for  more  than  fifty 
years  from  the  time  of  renewal. 

If  the  period  of  duration  has  not  been  fixed  in  the  act  of  crea- 
tion, it  is,  except  so  far  as  there  is  a  different  special  custom,  to  be 

thirtv  years. 

279. 

The  provisions  of  Art.  269  apply  correspondingly  to  an  emphy- 
teusis. 
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FOREIGN  LAND  OWNERSHIP  AND  LEASING  IN  JAPAN. 

By  John  Gadsby. 

The  existing  state  of  the  Japanese  law  with  regard  to  land 
ownership  is  as  follows: 

Foreigners  cannot  own  land  as  individuals,  but  a  juridical 
person  formed  and  registered  under  the  imperial  laws — even  though 
its  members  are  all  aliens — can  and,  it  may  be  added,  freq\iently 
does.  In  addition,  aliens  are  permitted  to  lease  land  (for  fifty 
years)  on  an  equal  footing  with  native  subjects,  and  can  become  the 
holders  of  rights  of  superficies  for  exceedingly  long  periods.  And 
whilst  such  a  right  is  by  no  means  equal  to  absolute  ownership,  a 
careful  and  conscientious  draftsman  can  easily  create  a  by  no  means 
unsatisfactory  class  of  holding.  A  superficies  for,  say,  one  thousand 
years  will  sell  in  the  Japanese  market  for  a  sum  closely  approxi- 
mating to  the  value  of  a  right  of  absolute  ownership. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  no  discrimination  is  made  against  any 
particular  class  of  aliens.  All  persons  who  are  not  Japanese  sub- 
jects are  exactly  upon  the  same  footing.  But  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment has  long  recognized  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  inconvenient, 
and  scarcely  calculated  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  modern  commerce. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  have  been  permitted  to  last  so  long 
were  it  not  for  the  strong  body  of  public  opinion  which  is  opposed 
to  the  grant  of  the  right  of  ownership  in  Japanese  land  to  aliens. 
This  prejudice  is  natural  in  a  people  unused  to  the  presence  of  aliens 
in  their  midst,  bvit  it  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  ideas  of  the  members 
of  that  highly  educated  and  homogeneous  body  which  forms  the 
Japanese  public  of  the  present  day.  Yet  such  a  prejudice  still 
exists,  and  the  explanation  of  what  seems  to  be  a  contradiction  must 
be  sought  in  the  customs  and  usages  of  Japanese  family  life. 

In  Japan  the  family  and  not  the  individual  is  the  unit  of  social 
existence.  The  head  of  the  family  has  a  well  established  legal 
position  with  attendant  rights,  and  his,  or  her — for  a  woman  may 
be  the  head  of  a  family — actual  influence  is  by  no  means  bounded 
by  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  power  of  the  old  people  of  this 
Empire  is  incalculable  and,  speaking  generally,  is  opposed  to  any 
extension  of  the  rights  now  enjoyed  by  foreigners. 

That  it  should  be  so  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  when  we  recollect 
that  the  opening  of  the  country  to  foreigners  is  a  still  recent  event, 
and  that  many  of  those  who  resisted  by  force  of  arms  the  attempts 
of  the  "barbarians"  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  empire  still  occupy 
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the  highest  position  in  the  state  and  in  the  less  exalted  milieu  of 
the  family  councils.  Those  who  have  risen  in  the  larger  sphere 
are  almost,  without  exception,  men  of  broad  learning  and  of  liberal 
ideals;  in  many  a  family  council  the  enlightened  rule  of  that  il- 
lustrious sovereign,  the  Emperor  INIeiji — though,  of  course,  accepted 
without  question — is  still  appreciated  at  something  less  than  its 
actual  value. 

The  first  fruits  of  the  desire  to  extend  the  rights  of  aliens  so  as 
to  include  the  right  of  ownership  in  land  are  evidenced  by  Law  No. 
51,  which  was  promulgated  in  April,  1910,  after  it  had  been  passed 
by  the  Imperial  Diet.  It  is  known  that  the  Government  desired  a 
more  liberal  measure,  but  the  force  of  public  opinion  was  opposed 
to  more  than  was  em])odicd  in  the  Law  as  passed.  And  realizing 
that  the  measure  was  far  from  satisfactory,  the  Emperor  Meiji  with- 
held the  Imperial  Ordinance,  which  is  a  condition  precedent  to  its 
enforcement.  In  other  words,  the  Law,  though  promulgated,  has 
never  come  into  force;  and  it  is  common  knowledge  that  the  present 
Minister  of  Justice  (Monsieur  Matsuda  Masahisa),  a  man  of  most 
enlightened  temperament  and  of  the  highest  ideals,  is  even  now 
considering  a  new  and  radical  measure  to  the  same  end. 

(Here  the  author  gives  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  Japanese  land 
law  of  April,  1910  (law  No. "51)  referred  to  in  the  above  paragraph. 
We  have  entirely  omitted  this  analysis,  because  that  law  has  never 
been  put  into  effect,  mainly  because,  as  the  author  intimates,  it  was 
not  considered  liberal  enough  by  many  Japanese  critics.  In  the 
legislative  session  of  1919  the  Japanese  government  introduced  to 
the  Diet  a  revised,  or  rather  a  new  law,  embodying  more  liberal 
principles  and  removing  all  features  in  the  law  of  1910  considered 
by  foreigners  to  be  objectionable.  Unfortunately  the  l;0wer  House 
was  dissolved  on  the  issue  of  universal  suffrage  before  the  proposed 
law  was  noted  upon.  But  it  is  expected  that  the  law  will  again  be 
introduced  in  the  forthcoming  session  of  the  Diet. — Editor.) 

The  present  law,  in  that  it  permits  a  juridical  person  duly 

formed  and  registered  under  the  imperial  laws  to  own  Japanese 

and  even  when  all  the  members  of  such  juridical  person  are  aliens, 

lis  by  no  means  so  great  an  inconvenience  to  foreigners  as  would 

at  first  appear. 

In  Japanese  law  there  are  four  kinds  of  juridical  persons,  the 
creations  of  the  Commercial  Code,  namely  gomei-kwaisha,  goshi- 
KWAisHA,  KABUsiiiKi  GOSHi-KAWisiiA.  The  fii'st  maj''  be  translated 
"ordinary  partnership".     (Societe  en  nom  collectif),  in  which 
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the  liability  of  all  the  partners  is  unlimited;  the  second  as  "limited 
partnership"  (Societe  en  commandite),  in  which  the  h ability  of 
at  least  one  of  the  partners  is  unlimited,  whilst  that  of  at  least  one 
partner  is  limited;  the  third  as  "joint  stock  company''  (Societe 
anonyme);  the  fourth  and  last  as  "joint  stock  limited  partnership" 
(Societe  en  commande  par  actions). 

Of  these,  all  but  the  last  are  frequently  formed  and  registered 
by  aliens  living  in  Japan,  and  are  used  by  them  lai-gely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  owning  land. 

Again,  a  foreigner  who  has  advanced  money  on  Japanese  land 
need  never,  in  actual  practice,  fear  the  disability  under  which  he, 
as  a  foreigner,  labors.  He  can  always  take  over  the  land  in  the  name 
of  a  juridical  person  in  case  of  necessity,  by  buying  it  in  at  the  auc- 
tion under  the  Public  Auction  Law  or  by  private  treaty.  And  in 
such  a  case  the  most  he  can  lose  by  reason  of  his  disability  will  be 
the  expenses  of  the  public  auction. 

In  conclusion,  the  denial  of  the  right  of  ownership  in  land  to 
foreigners  is  by  no  means  so  serious  a  disability  as  at  first  sight  ap- 
pears. That  it  is  irritating  and  even  galling  few  will  deny.  The 
Imperial  Govan-riment  itself  realizes  that  Law  No.  51  is  not  com- 
pletely satisfactory;  and  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  more  libei-al 
measure  will  soon  become  an  active  law  of  the  Empire. 

(Note: — The  above  article  makes  no  reference  to  the  "lease- 
in-perpetuity"  obtained  by  the  Europeans  and  Americans  in  the 
foreign  settlements  which  were  established  in  the  open  ports  in 
Japan  when  the  country  was  first  opened  to  foreign  intercourse. 

Lease-in-perpetuity  is  a  lease  without  limit  as  to  its  duration. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  this  lease  is  as  good  as  ownership.  This 
privilege  was  obtained  by  foreigners  for  a  nominal  considei'ation 
paid  to  the  Japanese  government. 

In  1898  foreign  settlements  were  abolished.  But  the  lease- 
in-perpetuit}^  was  not  abolished  with  the  settlements,  and  to-day 
this  prerogative  is  still  enjoyed  by  foreigners. 

On  the  lands  acquired  in  the  name  of  perpetual  lease,  the  for- 
eigners enjoy  immunity  from  taxation.  Not  only  this,  but  the 
foreigners  paj^  no  tax  on  the  residences  and  office  buildings  they 
have  erected  on  such  lands. — Editor.) 


JAPANESE  LAW  CONCERNING  NATIONALITY. 

Article  18. 

When  a  Japanese,  by  becoming  the  wife  of  a  foreigner,  has 
acquired  her  husband's  nationahty,  then  such  Japanese  loses  her 
Japanese  nationality. 

Article  19. 

A  person  who  by  marriage  or  adoption  has  acquired  Japanese 
nationality  loses  it  on  divorce  or  the  dissolution  of  the  adoption 
onlj^  in  case  he  thereby  is  to  have  his  foreign  nationality. 

Article  20. 

A  person  who  voluntarily  acquires  a  foreign  nationality  loses 
thereby  his  Japanese  nationality. 

Article  20.  Bis.  In  case  a  Japanese  subject  who  has  acquired 
foreign  nationality  by  reason  of  his  or  her  birth  in  a  foreign  country 
has  domicile  in  that  country,  he  or  she  may  be  expatriated  with  the 
permission  of  the  Minister  of  State  for  Home  Affairs. 

The  application  for  the  permission  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  shall  be  made  by  the  legal  representative  in  case  the 
person  to  be  expatriated  is  j^ounger  than  fifteen  years  of  age.  If 
the  person  in  question  is  a  minor  above  fifteen  years  of  age,  or  a 
person  adjudged  incompetent,  the  application  can  only  be  made 
with  the  consent  of  his  or  her  legal  representative  or  giiardian. 

A  step-father,  a  step-mother,  a  legal  mother,  or  a  guardian 
may  not  make  application  or  give  the  consent  prescribed  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  without  the  consent  of  the  family  council. 

A  person  who  has  been  expatriated  loses  Japanese  nationality. 

Article  21. 

If  the  wife  and  child  of  a  person  who  has  lost  his  Japanese 
nationality  have  acquired  the  nationality  of  such  person,,  they  lose 
the  Japanese  nationality. 

Article  22. 

The  provisions  of  the  preceding  Article  do  not  apply  to  the 
wife  or  child  of  a  pei'son  who  has  lost  his  Japanese  nationality  by 
divorce  or  the  dissolution  of  adoption,  unless  the  wife  in  case  of  the 
dissolution  of  adoption  of  her  husband  does  not  procure  a  divorce, 
or  the  child  quits  the  house  following  his  father. 
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Article  23. 

If  a  child,  who  is  a  Japanese  subject,  has  acquired  by  acknow- 
ledgment a  foreign  nationality,  he  loses  his  Japanese  nationality; 
but  this  does  not  apply  to  a  person  who  has  become  the  wife,  the 
nyufu  or  the  adopted  child  of  a  Japanese  subject. 

Article  24. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  five  Articles, 
a  male  person  of  the  age  of  seventeen  years  or  upwards  can  lose  his 
Japanese  nationality  only  if  he  has  already  performed  his  service 
in  the  arni}^  or  navy  or  if  he  is  not  bound  to  perform  such  service. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  six  Articles, 
a  person  who  actuall}'  holds  a  ci\'il  or  mihtary  position  can  lose  his 
Japanese  nationality  only  after  he  has  lost  his  position. 

Article  25. 

A  person  who  has  lost  the  Japanese  nationality  by  marriage, 
but  after  the  dissolution  of  such  marriage  has  his  domicile  in  Japan, 
may. by  the  permission  of  the  Minister  of  the  Home  Department 
recover  Japanese  nationality. 

Article  26. 

If  a  person  who  has  lost  the  Japanese  nationality  according  to 
the  provisions  of  Art.  20  or  Art.  21  has  a  domicile  in  Japan,  he  may 
with  the  permission  of  the  Minister  of  the  Home  Department 
recover  Japanese  nationality;  but  this  does  not  appl.y  if  any  of  the 
persons  mentioned  in  Art.  16  has  lost  the  Japanese  nationality. 

In  case  the  person  who  has  lost  Japanese  nationality  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provision  of  Article  20  Bis  is  younger  than  fifteen 
years  of  age,  the  application  for  the  permission  prescribed  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  shall  be  made  by  the  father  who  is  the  member 
of  the  family  to  which  such  person  belonged  at  the  time  of  his 
expatriation.  Should  the  father  be  unable  to  do  so,  the  application 
shall  be  made  by  the  mother;  if  the  mother  is  unable  to  do  so,  then 
by  the  grandfather;  and  if  the  grandfather  is  unable  to  do  so,  then 
bv  the  grandmother. 


TREATY  OF  COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION. 

Signed  at  London  in  English,  April  3,  1911  (44th  vear  of  Meiji). 
Ratified  May  4,  1911. 

Ratifications  exchanged  at  Tokio,  Mav  5th,  1911. 
Promulgated  May  6,  1911. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  and  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the 
British   Dominions   beyond   the   Seas,    Emperor   of   India,    being 
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desirous  to  strengthen  the  relations  of  amity  and  good  under- 
standing which  happily  exist  between  them  and  between  their 
subjects,  and  to  facilitate  and  extend  the  commercial  relations  be- 
tween their  two  countries,  have  resolved  to  conclude  a  Treaty  of 
Commerce  and  Navigation  for  that  purpose,  and  have  named  as 
their  Plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  say: 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  His  Excellency  Monsieur 
Takaaki  Kato,  Jusammi,  First  Class  of  the  Order  of  the  Sacred 
Treasure,  His  Imperial  Majesty's  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  St.  James; 

And  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the 
Seas,  Emperor  of  India,  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Edward  Grey,  a 
Baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  His 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs; 

Who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  respective 
Full  Powers,  found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon 
the  following  articles: — 

Article  1. 
The  subjects  of  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  have 
full  liberty  to  enter,  travel,  and  reside  in  the  territories  of  the  other, 
and,  conforming  themselves  to  the  laws  of  the  country — 

1.  Shall,  in  all  that  relates  to  travel  and  residence,  be  placed 
in  all  respects  on  the  same  footing  as  native  subjects. 

2.  They  shall  have  the  right,  equally  with  native  subjects, 
to  carry  on  their  commerce  and  manufacture,  and  to  trade  in  all 
kinds  of  merchandise  of  lawful  commerce,  either  in  person  or  by 
agents,  singly  or  in  partnerships  with  foreigners  or  native  subjects. 

3.  They  shall  in  all  that  relates  to  the  pursuit  of  their  industries, 
callings,  professions,  and  educational  studies  be  placed  in  all  respects 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  most  favoured 
nation. 

4.  They  shall  be  permitted  to  own  or  hire  and  occupy  houses, 
manufactories,  warehouses,  shops,  and  premises  which  may  l)e  neces- 
sary for  them,  and  to  lease  land  for  residential,  commercial,  indus- 
trial and  other  lawful  purposes,  in  the  same  manner  as  native 
subjects. 

5.  They  shall,  on  condition  of  reciprocity,  be  at  full  liberty  to 
acciuire  and  possess  every  description  of  property,  movable  or  im- 
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movable,  which  the  laws  of  the  country  permit  or  shall  permit  the 
subjects  or  citizens  of  any  other  foreign  country  to  acquire  and 
possess,  subject  always  to  the  conditions  and  limitations  prescribed 
in  such  laws.  They  may  dispose  of  the  same  by  sale,  exchange, 
gift,  marriage,  testament,  or  in  any  other  manner,  under  the  same 
conditions  which  are  or  shall  be  established  with  regard  to  native 
subjects.  They  shall  also  be  permitted,  on  compliance  with  the 
laws  of  the  country,  freely  export  to  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  their 
property  and  their  goods  in  general  without  being  subjected  as 
foreigners  to  other  or  higher  duties  than  those  to  which  subjects 
of  the  countrj^  would  be  liable  under  similar  circumstances. 

6.  They  shall  enjoy  constant  and  complete  protection  and  se- 
curity for  their  persons  and  propertj^;  shall  have  free  and  easy 
access  to  the  Courts  of  Justice  and  other  tribunals  in  pursuit  and 
defence  of  their  claims  and  rights;  and  shall  have  full  liberty,  equally 
with  native  subjects,  to  choose  and  employ  lav»'yers  and  advocates 
to  represent  them  before  such  Courts  and  tribunals;  and  generally 
shall  have  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  native  subjects  in  all 
that  concerns  the  administration  of  justice. 

7.  They  shall  not  be  compelled  to  pay  taxes,  fees,  charges, 
or  contributions  of  any  kind  whatever,  other  or  higher  than  those 
which  arc  or  may  be  paid  by  native  subjects  or  the  subjects  or  citi- 
zens of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

8.  And  the\^  shall  enjoj^  a  perfect  equality  of  treatment  with 
native  subjects  in  all  that  relates  to  facilities  for  warehousing  under 
bond,  bounties,  and  drawbacks. 

Article  II. 

The  subjects  of  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  in  the 
territories  of  the  other  shall  be  exempted  from  all  compulsory 
military  services,  whether  in  the  armj^,  navy,  national  guard,  or 
militia;  from  all  contributions  imposed  in  lieu  of  personal  service; 
and  from  all  forced  loans  and  military  requisitions  or  contributions 
unless  imposed  on  them  equally  with  native  subjects  as  owners, 
lessees,  or  occupiers  of  immovable  property. 

In  the  above  respects  the  subjects  of  each  of  the  High  Contract- 
ing Parties  shall  not  be  accorded  in  the  territories  of  the  other  less 
favourable  treatment  than  that  which  is  or  may  be  accorded  to 
subjects  or  citizens  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 
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Article  III. 
The  dwellings,  warehouses,  manufactories,  and  shops  of  the 
subjects  of  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  in  the  territories 
of  the  other,  and  all  premises  appertaining  thereto  used  for  lawful 
purposes,  shall  be  respected.  Tt  shall  not  be  allowable  to  proceed 
to  make  a  domiciliary  visit  to,  or  a  search  of,  any  such  buildings 
and  premises,  or  to  examine  or  inspect  books,  papers,  or  accounts, 
except  under  the  conditions  and  with  the  forms  prescribed  by  the 
laws  for  native  subjects. 

Article  IV. 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  may  appoint  Consuls- 
General,  Consuls,  Vice-Consuls,  and  Consular  Agents  in  all  the  ports, 
cities,  and  places  of  the  other,  except  in  those  where  it  may  not  be 
convenient  to  recognize  such  officers.  This  exception,  however, 
shall  not  be  made  in  regard  to  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
without  being  made  likewise  in  regard  to  all  other  Powers. 

Such  Consuls-General,  Consuls,  Vice-Consuls  and  Consular 
Agents,  having  received  exequaturs  or  other  sufficient  authorisa- 
tions from  the  Government  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed, shall  have  the  right  to  exercise  their  functions,  and  to  enjoy 
the  privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities  which  are  or  may  be 
granted  to  the  Consular  officers  of  the  most  favoured  nation.  The 
Government  issuing  exequaturs  or  other  authorisations  has  the  right 
in  its  discretion  to  cancel  the  same  on  explaining  the  reasons  for 
which  it  thought  proper  to  do  so. 

Article  V. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  a  subject  of  one  of  the  High  Conti'acting 
Parties  in  the  territories  of  the  other,  without  leaving  at  the  place 
of  his  decease  any  person  entitled  by  the  laws  of  his  country  to  take 
charge  of  and  administer  the  estate,  the  competent  Consular  officer 
of  the  state,  to  which  the  deceased  belonged  shall,  upon  fulfilment 
of  the  necessary  formalities,  be  empowered  to  take  custody  of  and 
administer  the  estate  in  the  manner  and  under  the  limitations  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  the  propert}^  of  the  de- 
ceased is  situated. 

The  foregoing  provision  shall  also  apply  in  case  of  a  subject  of 
one  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  dying  outside  the  territories 
of  the  other,  but  possessing  property  therein,  without  leaving  any 
person  there  entitled  to  take  charge  of  and  administer  the  estate. 

It  is  understood  that  in  all  that  concerns  the  administration 
of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  any  right,  privilege,  favour,  or 
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immunity  which  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  has  actually 
granted,  or  may  hereafter  grant,  to  the  Consular  officers  of  any  other 
foreign  State  shall  be  extended  immediately  and  unconditionally 
to  the  Consular  officers  of  the  other  High  Contracting  Party. 

Articlp:  VI. 
There  shall  be  between  the  territories  of  the  two  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  reciprocal  freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation. 
The  subjects  of  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  have 
liberty  freely  to  come  with  "their  ships  and  cargoes  to  all  places, 
ports,  and  rivers  in  the  territories  of  the  other,  which  are  or  may  be 
opened  to  foreign  commerce,  and,  conforming  themselves  to  the  laws 
of  the  country  to  which  they  thus  come,  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights, 
privileges,  liberties,  favours,  immunities,  and  exemptions  in  matters 
of  commerce  and  navigation  as  are  or  may  be  enjoyed  by  native 
subjects. 

Article  VII. 

Articles,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  territories  of 
one  High  Contracting  Party,  upon  importation  into  the  territories 
of  the  other,  from  whatever  place  arriving,  shall  enjoy  the  lowest 
rates  of  customs  duty  applicable  to  similar  articles  of  any  other 
foreign  origin. 

No  prohibition  or  restriction  shall  be  maintained,  or  imposed 
on  the  importation  of  any  article,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
the  territories  of  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  into  the 
territories  of  the  other,  from  whatever  place  arriving,  which  shall 
not  equally  extend  to  the  importation  of  the  like  articles,  being  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  country.  This 
provision  is  not  applicable  to  the  sanitary  or  other  prohibitions 
occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  securing  the  safety  of  persons,  or  of 
cattle,  or  of  plants  useful  to  agriculture. 

Article  VIII. 
The  articles,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United  King- 
dom, enumerated  in  Part  I  of  the  Schedule  annexed  to  this  Treaty, 
shall  not,  on  importation  into  Japan,  be  subjected  to  higher  customs 
duties  than  those  specified  in  the  Schedule. 

The  articles,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Japan,  enumerated 
in  Part  II  of  the  Schedule  annexed  to  this  Treaty,  shall  be  free  of 
duty  on  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

Provided  that  if  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  one  year 
from  the  date  this  Treaty  takes  effect  either  of  the  High  Contracting 
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Parties  desires  to  make  a  modification  in  the  Schedule  it  may 
notify  its  desire  to  the  other  High  Contracting  Pai'ty,  and  thereupon 
negotiations  for  the  purpose  shall  be  entered  into  forthwith.  If 
the  negotiations  are  not  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  within 
six  months  from  the  date  of  notification,  the  High  Contracting 
Party  which  gave  the  notification  may,  within  one  month,  give 
six  months'  notice  to  abrogate  the  present  Article,  and  on  the 
expiration  of  such  notice  the  present  Article  shall  cease  to  have 
effect  without  prejudice  to  the  other  stipulations  of  this  Treaty. 

Article  IX. 
Articles,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  territories  of  one 
of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  exported  to  the  territories  of  the 
other,  shall  not  be  subjected  on  export  to  other  or  higher  charges 
than  those  paid  on  the  like  articles  exported  to  any  other  foreign 
country.  Nor  shall  any  prohibition  or  restriction  be  imposed  on 
the  exportation  of  any  article  from  the  territoi'ies  of  either  of  the 
two  High  Contracting  Parties  to  the  territories  of  the  other  which 
f5hall  not  equally  extend  to  the  exportation  of  the  like  article  to  any 
other  foreign  country. 

Article  X. 

Articles,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  territories  of  one 
of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  passing  in  transit  through  the 
territories  of  the  other,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  country, 
shall  be  reciprocally  free  from  all  transit  duties,  whether  they  pass 
direct,  or  whether  during  transit  they  are  unloaded,  warehoused 
and  reloaded. 

Article  XI. 

No  internal  duties  levied  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  local 
authorities,  or  corporations  which  affect,  or  may  affect,  the  produc- 
tion, manufacture,  or  consumption  of  any  article  in  the  territories 
of  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  for  any  reason  be  a 
higher  or  more  burdensome  charge  on  articles,  the  produce  or 
manufactui-e  of  the  territories  of  the  other,  than  on  similar  articles 
of  native  origin. 

The  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  territories  of  either  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  imported  into  the  territories  of  the  other, 
and  intended  for  warehousing  or  transit,  shall  not  be  subjected 
to  any  internal  duty. 

Article  XII. 

Merchants  and  manufacturers,  subjects  of  one  of  the  High 
■Contracting    Parties,    as    well    as    merchants    and    manufacturers 
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domiciled  and  exercising  their  commerce  and  industries  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  such  party,  may,  in  the  territories  of  the  other,  either 
personally  or  by  means  of  commercial  travellers,  make  purchases  or 
collect  orders,  with  or  without  samples,  and  such  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, and  their  commercial  travellers,  while  so  making  purchas- 
es and  collecting  orders,  shall,  in  the  matter  of  taxation  and  facilities, 
enjoy  the  most-favoured-nation  treatment. 

Articles  imported  as  samples  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned 
shall,  in  each  country,  be  temporarih^  admitted  free  of  duty  on 
compliance  with  the  Customs  regulations  and  formalities  established 
to  assure  their  re-exportation  or  the  payment  of  the  prescribed 
customs  duties  if  not  re-exported  within  the  period  allowed  by  law. 
But  the  foregoing  privilege  shall  not  extend  to  articles  which, 
owing  to  their  quantity  or  value,  cannot  be  considered  as  samples, 
or  which,  owing  to  their  nature,  could  not  be  identified  upon  re- 
exportation. The  determination  of  the  question  of  the  qualifica- 
tion of  samples  for  duty-free  admission  rests  in  all  cases  exclusively 
with  the  competent  authorities  of  the  place  where  the  importation 
is  effected. 

Article  XIII. 
The  marks,  stamps,  or  seals  placed  upon  the  samples  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  Article  by  the  (customs  authorities  of  one  country 
at  the  time  of  exportation,  and  the  officially  attested  list  of  such 
samples  containing  a  full  description  thereof  issued  by  them,  shall 
be  reciprocally  accepted  by  the  Customs  officials  of  the  other  as 
establishing  their  character  as  samples  and  exempting  them  from 
inspection,  except  so  far  as  may  be  necessarj^  to  establish  that  the 
samples  produced  are  those  enumerated  in  the  list.  The  Customs 
authorities  of  either  country  may,  however,  affix  a  supplementary 
mark  to  such  samples  in  special  cases  where  they  may  think  this 
precaution  necessary. 

Article  XTV. 
The  Chambers  of  Commerce,  as  well  as  such  other  Trade 
Associations  and  other  recognized  Commercial  Associations  in  the 
territories  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  as  may  be  authorized 
in  this  behalf,  shall  be  mutually  accepted  as  competent  authorities 
for  issuing  any  certificates  that  may  be  required  for  commercial 
travellers. 

Article  XV. 

Limited  liability  and  other  companies  and  associations,  com- 
mercial, industrial,  and  financial,  alread}^  or  hereafter  to  be  organised 
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in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  either  High  Contracting  Party,  and 
registered  in  the  territories  of  such  Party,  arc  authorised,  in  the 
territories  of  the  other,  to  exercise  their  rights  and  appear  in  the 
^Courts  either  as  plaintiffs  or  defendants,  subject  to  the  laws  of  such 
other  Party. 

Article  XVT. 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  permit  the  importa- 
tion or  exportation  of  all  merchandise  which  may  be  legally  imported 
or  exported,  and  also  the  carriage  of  passengers  from  or  to  their 
respective  territories,  upon  the  vessels  of  the  other;  and  such 
vessels,  their  cargoes  and  passengers  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
as,  and  shall  not  be  subjected  to  any  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges 
than,  national  vessels  and  their  cargoes  and  passengers. 

Article  XVII. 

In  all  that  regards  the  stationing,  loading,  and  unloading  of 
vessels  in  the  ports,  docks,  roadsteads,  and  harbours  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties,  no  privileges  or  facilities  shall  be  granted  by 
either  Party  to  national  vessels  which  are  not  equally,  in  like  cases, 
granted  to  the  vessels  of  the  other  country;  the  intention  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  being  that  in  these  respects  also  the  vessels  of 
the  two  countries  shall  be  treated  on  the  footing  of  perfect  equality. 

Article  XVIII. 

All  vessels  which  according  to  Japanese  law  are  to  be  deemed 
Japanese  vessels,  and  all  vessels  which  according  to  British  law  are 
to  be  deemed  British  vessels,  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty, 
be  deemed  Japanese  and  British  vessels  respectively. 

Article  XIX. 

No  duties  of  tormage,  harbour,  pilotage,  lighthouse,  quarantine, 
or  other  analogous  duties  or  charges  of  whatever  nature,  or  under 
whatever  denomination,  levied  in  the  same  or  for  the  profit  of 
Government,  public  functionaries,  private  individuals,  corpora- 
tions, or  establishments  of  any  kind,  shall  be  imposed  in  the  ports 
of  either  countrj^  upon  the  vessels  of  the  other  which  shall  not 
equally  under  the  same  conditions,  be  imposed  in  like  cases  on  na- 
tional vessels  in  general,  or  vessels  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 
Such  equality  of  treatment  shall  apply  to  the  vessels  of  either  coun- 
try from  whatever  place  they  may  arrive  and  whatever  may  be 
their  destination. 
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Article  XX. 

Vessels  charged  with  performance  of  regular  scheduled  postal 
service  of  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  enjoy  in  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  other  the  same  special  facilities,  privileges, 
and  immunities  as  are  granted  to  like  vessels  of  the  most  favoured 
nation. 

Article  XXI. 

The  coasting  trade  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  is  excepted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty,  and  shall  be  regulated 
according  to  the  la'ws  of  Japan  and  the  United  Kingdom  respective- 
ly. It  is,  however,  understood  that  the  subjects  and  vessels  of  either 
High  Contracting  Party  shall  eiijoj^  in  this  respect  most-favoured- 
nation treatment  in  the  territories  of  the  other. 

Japanese  and  British  vessels  may,  nevertheless,  proceed  from 
one  port  to  another,  either  for  the  purpose  of  landing  the  whole  or 
part  of  their  passengers  or  cargoes  brought  from  abroad,  or  of  taking 
on  board  the  whole  or  part  of  their  passengers  or  cargoes  for  a 
foreign  destination. 

It  is  also  understood  that,  in  the  event  of  the  coasting  trade 
of  either  country'  being  exclusively  reserved  to  national  vessels, 
the  vessels  of  the  other  country,  if  engaged  in  trade  to  or  from  places 
not  within  the  limits  of  the  coasting  trade  so  reserved,  shall  not  be 
prohibited  from  the  carriage  between  two  ports  of  the  former  coun- 
try of  passengers  holding  through  tickets,  or  merchandise  consigned 
on  through  bills  of  lading  to  or  from  places  not  within  the  above- 
mentioned  limits,  and  while  engaged  in  such  carriage  these  vessels 
and    their  cargoes  shall  enjoy  the  full  privileges  of  this  Treaty. 

Article  XXII. 

If  any  seaman  should  desert  from  any  ship  belonging  to  either 
of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the  other, 
the  local  authorities  shall,  within  the  limits  of  law,  be  bound  to  give 
ever}-  assistance  in  their  power  for  the  recovery  of  such  deserter, 
on  application  to  that  effect  being  made  to  them  by  the  competent 
Consular  officer  of  the  country  to  which  the  ship  of  the  deserter 
may  belong,  accompanied  by  an  assurance  that  all  expenses  con- 
nected therewith  will  be  repaid. 

It  is  understood  that  this  stipulation  shall  not  apply  to  the 
sul^jects  of  the  country  where  the  desertion  takes  place. 
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Article  XXIII. 
Any  vessel  of  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  which 
may  be  compelled,  by  stress  of  weather  or  by  accident,  to  take 
shelter  in  a  port  of  the  other  shall  be  at  liberty  to  refit  therein,  to 
procure  all  nt^cessaiy  stores,  and  to  put  to  sea  again,  without  paying 
any  dues  other  than  such  as  would  be  payable  in  the  like  case  by  a 
national  vessel.  In  case,  however,  the  master  of  a  merchant-vessel 
should  be  under  the  necessity  of  disjjosing  of  a  part  of  his  merchan- 
dise in  order  to  defray  the  expenses,  he  shall  be  bound  to  conform 
to  the  Regulations  and  Taiiffs  of  the  place  to  which  he  may  have 
come. 

If  any  vessel  of  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  should 
run  aground  or  be  wrecked  upon  the  coasts  of  the  other,  such 
vessel,  and  all  parts  thereof,  and  all  furniture  and  appurtenances 
belonging  thereunto,  and  all  goods  and  merchandise  saved  there- 
from, including  any  which  may  have  been  cast  into  the  sea,  or  the 
proceeds  thereof,  if  sold,  as  well  as  all  papers  found  on  board  such 
stranded  or  wrecked  vessel,  shall  be  given  up  to  the  owners  or  their 
agents  when  claimed  by  them.  If  there  are  no  such  owners  or 
agents  on  the  spot,  then  the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Japanese 
or  British  Consular  officer  in  whose  district  the  wreck  or  stranding 
may  have  taken  place  upon  being  claimed  by  him  within  the  period 
fixed  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  such  Consular  officer,  owners, 
or  agents  shall  pay  onl}'  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  preservation 
of  the  property,  together  with  the  salvage  or  other  expenses  which 
would  have  been  payal)le  in  the  like  case  of  a  wreck  or  stranding  of 
a  national  vessel. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree,  moreover,  that  merchan- 
dise saved  shall  not  be  subjected  to  the  payment  of  any  customs 
duty  unless  cleared  for  internal  consumption. 

In  the  case  eithei'  of  a  vessel  being  driven  in  by  stress  of  weather, 
run  aground,  or  wrecked,  the  respective  Consular  officers  shall, 
if  the  owner  or  master  oi-  other  agent  of  the  owner  is  not  present, 
or  is  present  and  requires  it,  be  authorised  to  interpose  in  order  to 
afford  the  necessary  assistance  to  their  fellow-countrymen. 

Article  XXIV. 

The  High  Conti-acting  Parties  agree  that,  in  all  that  concerns 

commerce,    navigation,    and   industry,    any   favour,    privilege,    or 

immunity    which    either    High    Contracting    Party    has    actually 

granted,  or  may  hei-eafter  grant,  to  the  ships,  subjects  or  citizens 
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of  any  other  foreign  State  shall  be  extended  immediately  and  un- 
conditionally to  the  ships  or  subjects  of  the  other  High  Contracting 
Party,  it  being  their  intention  that  the  commerce,  navigation  and 
industry  of  each  country  shall  be  placed  in  all  respects  on  the  footing 
of  the  most-favoured-nation. 

AliTICLE  XXV. 

The  Stipulations  of  this  Treaty  d,o  not  apply  to  tariff  conces- 
sions granted  by  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  to  contigu- 
ous States  solelj'  to  facilitate  frontier  traffic  within  a  limited  zone 
on  each  side  of  the  frontier,  or  to  the  treatment  accorded  to  the 
pi'oduce  of  the  national  fisheries  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties, 
or  to  special  tariff  favours  granted  by  Japan  in  regard  to  fish  and 
other  aquatic  products  tal;en  in  the  foreign  waters  in  the  vicinity 
of  Japan. 

Article  XXVI. 

The  stipulations  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  any  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Dominions,  Colonies,  Possessions, 
or  Protectorates,  V>eyond  the  Seas,  unless  notice  of  adhesion  shall 
have  been  given  on  behalf  of  any  such  Dominion,  Colony,  Posses- 
sion, or  Protectorate  by  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Representative 
at  Tokio  before  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Article  XXVII. 

The  present  Ti-eaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications 
exchanged  at  Tokio  as  soon  as  possible.  It  shall  enter  into  opera- 
tion on  the  17th  July,  1911,  and  remain  in  force  until  the  16th  July, 
1923.  In  case  neither  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  have 
given  notice  to  the  other  twelve  months  before  the  expiration  of 
the  said  period,  of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  Treaty,  it  shall 
continue  operative  until  the  expiration  of  one  3^ear  from  the  date 
on  which  cither  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  have  de- 
nounced it. 

As  regards  the  British  Dominions,  Colonies,  Possessions,  and 
Protectorates  to  which  the  present  Treaty  may  have  been  made 
applicable  in  virtue  of  Article  26,  however,  either  of  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  shall  have  the  right  to  terminate  it  separately  at 
any  time  on  giving  twelve  months'  notice  to  that  effect. 
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It  is  understood  that  the  stipulations  of  the  present  and  of 
the  preceding  Article  referring  to  British  Dominions,  Colonies, 
Possessions  and  Protectorates  apply  also  to  the  island  of  Cj^prus. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
the  present  Treaty  and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  in  duplicate,  this  3rd  day  of  April,  1911. 
(L.S.)  TAKAAKt  KATO. 
(L.S.)  E.  GREY. 


EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  CONCERNING  THE  ADHESION  OF  CANADA 
TO  THE  TREATY  OF  APRIE  3rd,  1911. 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  Februarv  7,  March  1  and  ">,  1913  (2nd  year  of  Taisho);  pub- 
lished May  f),  1913. 

THE   CANADIAN    PRIME    MINISTER'S   NOTE   TO   THE   JAPANESE 
CONSUL-GENERAL,  DATED  FEBRITARY  2,  1913. 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  7th  February,  1013. 

Sir,— 

1.  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  Government  are  willing  to 
submit  to  the  Parliament  of  Canada  an  Act  by  which  Canada  shall  adhere  to  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan 
signed  at  London  on  the  3rd  April,  191 1 . 

2.  The  adherence  of  Canada  would  be  upon  the  conditions  and  with  the 
proviso  set  forth  in  the  enclosed  draft  bill  which  is  submitted  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government. 

3.  The  pi-oviso  that  the  Treaty  shall  not  be  deemed  to  repeal  or  affect  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Immigration  Act  follows  the  language  which  was  approved 
by  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government  in  relation  to  the  recent  Treaty  negotiated 
with  the  United  States  of  America. 

4.  The  Imi>crial  .lapanese  Government  are  doubtless  aware,  as  the  fact  is, 
that  thp  Immigration  Act  applies  to  the  Immigration  of  Aliens  into  Canada  from 
all  countries,  including  the  British  Empire  itself  and  makes  no  discrimination  in 
favour  of  any  countr3\  It  is  not  perceived  therefore  that  Your  Government 
will  have  any  objection  to  the  embodiment  in  the  enclosed  draft  Act  of  Parliament 
of  the  proviso  which  has  already  been  agreed  to  in  the  case  of  the  LTnited  States. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

Honourable  T.   NAKAMURA,  (Signed)  R.  L.  BORDEN. 

Consul-General  foi"  Japan, 
Ottawa. 

(Enclosvire). 

His  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Commons  of  Canada  enacts  as  follows: — 

1.  The  Treaty  of  3rd  April,  1911,  between  His  Majesty  the 
King  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  set  forth  in  the  sche- 
dule to  this  Act,  is  hereby  sanctioned  and  declared  to  have  the 
force  of  law  in  Canada:     Provided  that 
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(a)  nothing  in  the  said  treaty  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
repeal  or  affect  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Immigration  Act, 

(b)  Article  VIII  of  the  said  treaty  shall  be  deemed  not  to  apply 
to  C3anada. 


THE    JAPANESE    CONSUL-GENERAL'S    NOTE    TO    THE    CAN\DL4N 
PRIME  MINISTER,  DATED  MARCH  1,  1913. 

Ottawa,   March   Ist,    1913. 
Sir, 

1  havo  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  dated  the  7th 
ult.,  stating  that  Your  Government  are  willing  to  submit  to  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  an  Act  by  which  Canada  shall  adhere  to  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and 
Navigation  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain  signed  at  London  on  the  3rd  of 
April,  1911,  and  enclosing  for  the  consideration  of  the  Imperial  Government  a 
draft  bill  setting  forth  the  conditions  and  proviso  upon  \vhich  the  adherence  of 
Canada  will  depend. 

Having  reported  the  matter  at  once  to  my  Government,  I  am  now  in  receipt 
of  a  reply  stating  that  the  Impei'ial  Government  have  no  objection  to  the  propo^^ed 
bill  and  that  they  feel  assured  that  the  Imjugratiox  Act  of  Canada  or  1910 
being  applicable,  as  stated  in  your  note,  to  the  immigration  of  aliens  into  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  from  all  countries  including  the  British  Empire  itself,  no 
discrimination  will  be  made  against  Japanese  subjects  in  this  respect; 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  T.  NAKAMURA, 

Consul-General  of  Japan. 
The  Right  Honourable  R.  L.  BORDF.N, 

Prime  Minister  of  Canada, 
Ottawa. 


THE    CANADIAN    PRIME    MINISTERS    NOTE    TO    THE    JAPANESE 
CONSLL-GENERAL,  DATED  MARCH  5,  1913. 

Ottawa,  oth  INIarch,   1913. 
Sir, — 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Note  dated  the  1st 
instant,  in  relation  to  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  signed  at  London  on  the  Mrd  April,  1911,  in  which  you  commun- 
icate to  me  reply  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government  stating  that  they  have  no 
objection  to  tlie  proposed  bill  and  that  they  feel  assured  that  the  Immigration 
Act  of  Canada  of  1910,  being  applicable,  as  stated  in  your  Note,  to  immigration 
of  aliens  into  the  Dominion  from  all  the  countries  including  the  British  Empire 
itself,  no  discrimination  will  be  made  again.st  Japanese  subjects  in  this  respect. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  Government  of  Canada  have  re- 
ceived this  reply  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  that  the  proposed  hill  will  be 
introduced  .so  soon  as  the  pending  business  now  engaging  attention  of  Parliament 
will  permit. 

I  have  the  honour  to  he, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
Honourable  T.  NAKAIMURA,  (Signed)  R.  L.  BORDEN, 

Consul  General  for  Japan, 
Ottawa,  Ont. 
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NOTIFICATION    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    FOREIGN 

AFFAIRS  REGARDING  THE  ADHESION  OF  CANADA 

TO  THE  TREATY  OF  APRIL  3,  1911. 

Dated  May  G,  1913  (2nd  year  of  Taisho). 
(Translation). 

The  Imperial  Japanese  Government  have  received  a  note  from 
the  British  Ambassador  in  Tokio  dated  May  1st,  191.3,  notifying, 
in  accordanoe  with  the  provisions  of  Article  26  of  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce  and  Navigation,  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain, 
signed  at  Lontlon  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1911,  the  adhesion  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  to  the  said  Treatv. 


DECLARATION     REGARDING    THE    LIMITATION     AND 
CONTROL  OF  THE  EMIGRATION  OF  JAPANESE 
LABOURERS  TO  CANADA. 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  April  11,  1911,  (2nd  year  of  Taisho). 
Published  May  6,  1913,  (4th  year  of  Taisho). 

DECLARATION. 

The  undersigned,  His  Imperial  Japanese  Majesty's  Consul- 
General  at  Ottawa,  duly  authorized  by  his  Government,  has  the 
honour  to  declare  that  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government  are 
fully  prepared  to  maintain  and  intend  to  maintain  with  equal 
effectiveness  the  limitation  and  control  which  they  have  since  1908 
exercised  in  the  regulation  of  emigration  from  Japan  to  Canada. 

(Signed)   T.   NAKAMURA. 
April  nth,  1913. 


AN  ACT  RESPECTING   A  CERTAIN  TREATY    OF    COM- 
MERCE AND  NAVIGATION  BETWEEN  HIS  MAJESTY 
THE  KING  AND  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  EMPEROR 
OF  JAPAN. 

His  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Commons  of  Canada,  enacts  as  follows: — 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  The  Japanese  Treaty  Act,  1913. 

2.  The  Treaty  signed  at  London  on  the  third  day  of  April, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven,  l^etween  His  Majesty  the 
King  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  set  forth  in  the  sche- 
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diile  to  this  Act,  is  hcreb}-  sanctioned  and  declared  to  have  the  force 
of  law  in  Canada;  provided  that 

(a)  Nothing  in  the  said  Treaty  or  in  this  Act  shall  be  deem- 
ed to  repeal  or  affect  any  of  the  provisions  of  The 
Immigration  Act: 

(b)  Article  VIII  of  the  said  Treaty  shall  be  deemed 
not  to  apply  to  Canada. 

3.  This  Act  shall  come  into  force  on  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  pro- 
clamation of  the  Governor  in  Council  pul)lishod  in  The  Canada 
Gazette. 
(Passed  House  of  Commons  April  Ith,  and  Senate  April  10th,  1913.) 

C.    FlT7.PATi;lCK, 

Administrator. 

CANADA. 

GEORGE  the  FIFTH,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions 
beyond  the  seas.  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Emperor  of  India. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  or  whom  the  same 
may  in  anywise  concern, — Greeting: 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

E.  L.   NeVvCOMBe,  whereas  in  and  by  section  3  of  an 

Deputj^  Minister  of  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
Justice,  Canada.  passed  in  the  session  thereof  holden 
in  this  the  third  year  of  Our  reign  and 
intituled  "An  Act  respecting  a  certain  Treaty  of  Commerce  and 
Navigation  between  His  Majesty  the  King  and  His  Majestj^  the 
Emperor  of  Japan,"  it  is  in  effect  enacted  that  the  said  Act  shall 
come  into  force  on  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  proclamation  of  Our  Gover- 
nor in  Council  published  in  the  Canada  Gazette; 

AND  WHEREAS  Our  Governor  in  Council  has  advised  that  a 
proclamation  do  issue  bringing  the  said  Act  into  force  on  the  first 
day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  thirteen, — 

NOW  KNOW  YE  that  by  and  with  the  advice  of  Our  Privy 
Council  for  Canada,  We  do  hereby  proclaim  and  direct  that  the 
said  Act  shall  come  into  force  and  effect  on,  from  and  after  Thursday 
the  first  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirteen. 
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Of  all  which  Our  loving  subjects  and  all  others  whom  these 
presents  may  concern,  are  hereby  required  to  take  notice  and  to 
govern  themselves  accordingly. 

IN  TESTAMONY  WHEREOF,  We  have  caused  these  Our 
Letters  to  be  made  Patent  and  the  Great  Seal  of  Canada  to  be 
hereunto  affixed.  WITNESS,  Our  Right  Trusty  and  Well-Beloved 
Councillor  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  Our  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael 
and  Saint  George;  Chief  Justice  of  Canada;  Administrator  of  the 
Government  of  Our  Dominion  of  Canada. 

At  our  Government  House,  in  Our  City  of  OTTAWA,  this 
TWENTY-FOURTH  day  of  APRIL,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirteen,  and  in  the  third  j^ear  of  Our 
Reign. 

By  Command, 

THOMAS  MULVEY, 

Under-Secretary  of  State. 

(Canada  Gazette,  May  3rd,  1913.) 
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